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in the Royalist ranks, " was the gate through which
the King entered upon the path of his glory and
prosperity."

That Europe thought so too was shown by the
action of the Venetian Senate. That prudent oli-
garchy, in spite of the protests and threats of the
Spanish ambassador and of the papal legate, deter-
mined to recognise Henry IV. and to send an
embassy to his Court. That these wise statesmen, so
careful to trim the sails of their shattered bark to the
wind of success, should thus show that they believed
the future to be on his side, was an omen of sad im-
port to the French King's enemies and greatly raised
the hopes of his friends.

The first use made by Henry IV. of his victory
was to let it be understood that he was prepared to
grant the most liberal terms to Mayenne, not, he
said, that he feared him, but that his heart bled for
the sufferings of his people. The Lieutenant-Gen-
eral of the League, deaf to the arguments of Villeroy
and of the most honest among his advisers, rejected
all overtures.

After uniting his forces with those of his generals
the King advanced upon Paris with an army of
20,000 men* Slowly at first, hoping that Mayenne
would hurry to the defence of the Capital and give
him the opportunity of winning a pitched battle.
Then, finding that his opponent did not accept the
challenge and encouraged by messages from his par-
tisans within the walls, by forced marches. Before
daybreak on November ist, and in a thick fog, his
columns carried by assault in three places the sub-